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SOCIAL EQUALITY.* 

The problem of which I propose to speak is the old dispute 
between Dives and Lazarus. Lazarus presumably was a bet- 
ter man than Dives. How could Dives justify himself for 
living in purple and fine linen, while Lazarus was lying at the 
gates with the dogs licking his sores ? The problem is one 
of all ages and takes many forms. When the old Puritan saw 
a man going to the gallows, " There," he said, " but for the 
grace of God, goes John Bradford." When the rich man, en- 
tering his club, sees some wretched tatterdemalion, slouching 
on the pavement, there, he may say, lies Sir Gorgius Midas, 
but for — what ? I am here and he there, he may say, because 
I was the son of a successful stock-jobber and he the son of 
some deserted mother at the work-house. That is the cause, 
but is it a reason ? Suppose, as is likely enough, that Lazarus 
is as good a man as Midas, ought they not to change places or 
to share their property equally ? A question certainly to be 
asked and if possible to be answered. 

It is often answered, and is most simply answered, by saying 
that all men ought to be equal. Dives should be cut up and 
distributed in equal shares between Lazarus and his brethren. 
The dogma which embodies this claim is one which is easily 
refuted in some of the senses which it may bear, though in 
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spite of such refutations it has become an essential part of 
the most genuine creed of mankind. The man of science says 
with perfect truth that, so far from men being born equal, some 
are born with the capacity of becoming Shakespeares and 
Newtons and others with scarcely the power of rising above 
Sally, the chimpanzee. The answer would be conclusive, if 
anybody demanded that we should all be just six feet high, 
with brains weighing sixty ounces, neither more nor less. It 
is also true and, I conceive, more relevant, that, as the man 
of science will again say, all improvement has come through 
little groups of men superior to their neighbors, through 
races or through classes, which by elevating themselves on 
the shoulders of others, have gained leisure and means for 
superior cultivation. 

But equality may be demanded as facilitating this process 
by removing the artificial advantages of wealth. It may be 
taken as a demand for a fair start, not as a demand that the 
prizes shall be distributed irrespectively of individual worth. 
The great merit of Napoleon, the heir of the revolution, was, 
according to Carlyle, that he proposed to open a career to 
talent. And, whether the demand is rightly or wrongly ex- 
pressed, we must, I think, admit that the real force with which 
we have to reckon is the demand for justice and for equality 
as somehow implied by justice. It is easy to browbeat a poor 
man who wants bread and cheese for himself and his family, 
by calling his demands materialistic and advising him to turn 
his mind to the future state, where he will have the best of 
Dives. It is equally easy to ascribe the demands to mere 
envy and selfishness, or to those evil-minded " agitators" who, 
for their own wicked purposes, induce men to prefer a guinea 
to a pound wages. But, after all, there is something in the 
demand for fair play and for the means of leading decent lives 
which requires a better answer. It is easy, again, to say that 
all socialists are Utopian. Make every man equal to-day and 
the old inequalities will reappear to-morrow. Pitch such a 
one over London Bridge, it was said, with nothing on but his 
breeches and he will turn up at Woolwich with his pockets 
full of gold. It is as idle to try for a dead level, when you 
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work with such heterogeneous materials, as to persuade a 
homogeneous fluid to stand at anything but a dead level. 
But surely it may be urged that this is as much a reason for 
declining to believe that equal conditions of life will produce 
mere monotony as for insisting that equality in any state is im- 
possible. The present system is a plan for keeping the scum 
at the surface. One of the few lessons which I have learnt 
from life and not found already in copy-books is the enormous 
difficulty which a man of the respectable classes finds in com- 
pletely ruining himself even by vice, extravagance, and folly ; 
whereas there are plenty of honest people who, in spite of 
economy and prudence, can scarcely keep outside -of the 
work-house. Admitting the appeal to justice, it is again often 
urged that justice is opposed to the demand for equality. 
Property is sacred, it is said, because a man has (or ought to 
have) a right to what he has made, either by labor or by a 
course of fair dealings with other men. I am not about to 
discuss the ultimate ground on which the claim to private 
property'is justified, and, as I think, satisfactorily established. 
A man has a right, we say, to all that he has fairly earned. Has 
he, then, a right to inherit what his father has earned ? A man 
has had the advantage of all that a rich father can do for him in 
education, and so forth. Why should he also have the father's 
fortune without earning it ? Are the merits of making money 
so great that they are transmissible to posterity ? Should a 
man who has been so good as to become rich, be blessed even 
to the third and fourth generation? Why, as a matter of 
pure justice, should not all fortunes be applied to public uses 
on the death of the man who made them ? Such a law, how- 
ever impolitic, would not be incompatible with the moral 
principle to which an appeal is made. There are, of course, 
innumerable other ways jn which laws may favor an equality 
of property without breaking any of the fundamental .princi- 
ple. What, for example, is the just method of distributing 
taxation ? A rich man can not only pay more money than a 
poor man in proportion to his income, but he can with equal 
ease pay a greater proportion. To double the income of a la- 
borer may be to raise him from starvation to'comfort. To double 
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the income of a millionaire may simply be to encumber him 
with wealth by which he is unable to increase his own pleas- 
ure. There is a limit beyond which it is exceedingly difficult 
to find ways of spending money on one's own enjoyment — 
though I have never been able to fix it precisely. On this 
ground, such plans as a graduated income-tax are, it would 
seem, compatible with the plea of justice; and, within certain 
limits, we do, in fact, approve of various taxes on the ground, 
real or supposed, that they tend to shift burdens from the poor 
to the rich and so far to equalize wealth. In fact, this appeal 
to justice is a tacit concession of the principle. If we justify 
property on the ground that it is fair that a man should keep 
what he has earned by his own labor, it seems to follow that 
it is unjust that he should have anything not earned by his 
labor. In other words, the answer teaches the ordinary first 
principle from which socialism starts, and which, in some 
socialist theories, it definitely tries to embody. 

All that I have tried to do so far is to show that the bare doc- 
trine of equality, which is in some way connected with the de- 
mand for justice, is not of necessity either unjust or impractica- 
ble. It may be used to cover claims which are unjust, to 
sanction bare confiscation, to take away motives for industry, 
and, briefly, may be a demand of the drones to have an equal 
share of the honey. From the bare abstract principle of equality 
between men, we can, in my own opinion, deduce nothing ; 
and I do not think that the principle can itself be established. 
That is why it is made a first principle, or in other words, one 
which is not to be discussed. The Frenqh revolutionists treated 
it in this way as a priori and self-evident. No school was in more 
deadly opposition to such a priori truths than the school of 
Bentham and the utilitarians. Yet Benthanl's famous doctrine, 
that in calculating happiness each man is to count for one and 
nobody for more than one, seems to be simply the old princi- 
ple in a new disguise. James Mill applied the doctrine to poli- 
tics. J. S. Mill again applied it with still more thoroughness, 
especially in his doctrine of representation and of the equality 
of the sexes. Accordingly various moralists have urged 
that this was an inconsistency in utilitarian doctrine, implying 
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that they too could make a priori first principles when they 
wanted them. It has become a sort of orthodox dogma with 
radicals, who do not always trouble themselves about a philo- 
sophical basis, and is applied with undoubting confidence to 
many practical political problems. " One man, one vote" is 
not simply the formulation of a demand, but seems to inti- 
mate a logical ground for the demand. If, in politics, one 
man is rightfully entitled to one vote, is it not also true that 
in economics one man should have a right to one income, or 
that money, like political power, should be distributed into 
precisely equal shares ? Yet why are we to take for granted 
the equality of men in the sense required for such deductions ? 
Since men are not equally qualified for political power, it 
would seem better prima facie that each man should have the 
share of power and wealth which corresponds to his powers of 
using or perhaps to his powers of enjoying. Why should he 
not say, — " To each man according to his deserts ?" One 
practical reason of course is the extreme difficulty of saying 
what are the deserts and how they are to be ascertained. Un- 
doubtedly equality is the shortest and simplest way, but if we 
take it merely as the most convenient assumption it loses its 
attractive appearance of abstract justice or a priori self-certainty. 
Do a common laborer and Mr. Gladstone deserve the same 
share of voting power ? If not, how many votes should Mr. 
Gladstone possess to give him his just influence? To ask 
such questions is to show that answering is impossible, though 
political theorists have now and then tried to put together 
some ostensible pretext for an answer. 

What, let us ask, is the true relation between justice and 
equality? A judge, to take the typical case, is perfectly just 
when he ascertains the facts by logical inferences from the evi- 
dence and then applies the law in the spirit of a scientific rea- 
soner. Given the facts, what is the rule under which they come ? 
To answer that question, generally speaking, is his whole duty. 
In other words, he has to exclude all irrelevant considera- 
tions, such as his own private interests or affections. The 
parties are to be to him merely A and B, and he has to work 
out the result as an arithmetician works out a sum. Among 
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the irrelevant considerations are frequently some moral aspects 
of the case. A judge, for example, decides a will to be valid 
or invalid without asking whether the testator acted justly or 
unjustly in a moral sense, but simply whether his action was 
legal or illegal. He cannot go behind the law, even from 
motives of benevolence or general maxims of justice, without 
being an unjust judge. Cases may arise, indeed, as I must say 
in passing, in which this is hardly true. A law may be so 
flagrantly unjust that a virtuous judge would refuse to admin- 
ister it. One striking case was that of the fugitive slave law 
in the United States, where a man had to choose between act- 
ing legally and outraging humanity. So we consider a parent 
unjust who does not leave his fortune equally among his 
children. Unless there should by some special reason to the 
contrary, we shall hold him to be unfair for making distinc- 
tions out of mere preference of one child to another. Yet in 
the case of primogeniture our opinion would have to be 
modified. Supposing, for example, a state of society in which 
primogeniture was generally recognized as desirable for public 
interests, we could hardly call a man unjust for leaving his 
estates to his eldest son. If, in such a state, a man breaks the 
general rule, our judgment of his conduct would be determined 
perhaps by considering whether he was before or behind his 
age, whether he was acting from a keener perception of the 
evils of inequality or actuated by spite or regardless of the 
public interests which he believed to be concerned. A parent 
treats his children equally in his will in regard to money, but 
he does not, unless he is a fool, give the same training or the 
same opening to all his children, whether they are stupid or 
clever, industrious or idle. But what I wish to insist upon 
is that justice implies essentially indifference to irrelevant con- 
siderations, and therefore, in many cases, equality in the treat- 
ment of the persons concerned. A judge has to decide with- 
out reference to bribes and not be biased by the position of 
an accused person. In that sense he treats the men equally, 
but of course he does not give equal treatment to the criminal 
and innocent, to the rightful and wrongful claimant. 

The equality implied in justice is therefore to be under- 
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stood as an exclusion of the irrelevant, and thus supposes an 
understanding as to what is irrelevant. It is not a mere ab- 
stract assertion of equality, but the assertion that, in a given 
concrete case, a certain rule is to be applied without consider- 
ing anything outside of the rule. An ideally perfect rule would 
contain within itself a sufficient indication of what is to be 
relevant. All men of full age, sound mind, and so forth, are 
to be treated in such and such a way. Then all cases falling 
within the rule are to be decided on the same principles, and 
in that sense equally. But the problem remains, what con- 
siderations should be taken into account by the rule itself. 
Let us put the canon of equality in a different shape, namely, 
that there should always be a sufficient reason for any differ- 
ence in the treatment of our fellows. This rule does not imply 
that I should act in all cases as though all men were equal in 
character or mind, but that my action should in all cases be 
justified by some appropriate consideration. It does not prove 
that every man should have a vote, but that if one man has 
a vote and another has not, there should be some adequate 
reason for the difference. It does not prove that every man 
should work eight hours a day and have a shilling an hour, 
but that differences of hours or of pay and, equally, unifdrmity 
of hours and pay, should have some sufficient justification. 
This is a deeper principle which in some cases justifies and 
in others does not justify the rule of equality. The rule of 
equality follows from it under certain conditions and has 
gained credit because, in point of fact, those conditions have 
often been satisfied. 

The revolutionary demand for equality was, historically 
speaking, a protest against arbitrary inequality. It was a pro- 
test against the existence of privileges accompanied by no 
duties. When the rich man could only answer the question 
"What have you done to justify your position?" by the 
famous phrase of Beaumarchais, " I took the trouble to be 
born," he was obviously in a false position. The demand for 
a society founded upon reason, in this sense that a sufficient 
reason should be given for all differences, was, it seems to me, 
perfectly right ; and, moreover, was enough to condemn the 
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then established system. But when this demand has been so 
constructed as to twist a logical rule, applicable to all scien- 
tific reasoning, into a dogmatic assertion that certain concrete 
beings were in fact equal and to infer that they should have 
equal rights, it ceased to be logical at all and has been a fruit- 
ful parent of many fallacies. Reasonable beings require a 
sufficient reason for all differences of conduct, for the differ- 
ence between their treatment of a man and a monkey or a 
white man and a black, as well as for differences between treat- 
ment of rich and poor or wise men and fools ; and there 
must, as the same principle implies, be also a sufficient reason 
for treating all member^ of a given class equally. We have 
to consider whether, for any given purpose, the differences be- 
tween human beings and animals, Englishmen and negroes, 
men and women, are or are not of importance for our purpose. 
When the differences are irrelevant we neglect them or admit 
their claim to equality of treatment. But the question as to 
relevance is not to be taken for granted either way. It would 
be a very convenient but a very unjustifiable assumption in 
many cases, as it might save an astronomer trouble if he as- 
sumed that every star was equal to every other star. 

The application of this is, I think, obvious. The a priori 
assumption of the equality of men is, in some sense, easily 
refuted. But the refutation does not entitle us to assume that 
arbitrary inequality, inequality for which no adequate ground 
can be assigned, is therefore justifiable. It merely shows that 
the problem is more complex than has been assumed at first 
sight. " All men ought to be equal." If you mean equal in 
natural capacity or character, it is enough to say that what is 
impossible cannot be. If you propose that the industrious 
and idle, the good and bad, the wise and foolish, should share 
equally in social advantages, the reply is equally obvious, that 
such a scheme, if possible, would be injurious to the qualities 
on which human welfare depends. If you say that men should 
be rewarded solely according to their intrinsic merits, we must 
ask, do you mean to abstract from the adventitious advantages 
of education, social surroundings, and so forth, or to take men 
as they actually are, whatever the circumstances to which their 
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development is owing ? To ask what a man would have been 
had he been in a different position from his youth, is to ask 
for an impossible solution, and one, moreover, of no prac- 
tical bearing. I shall not employ a drunkard if I am in want 
of a butler, whether he has become a drunkard under over- 
powering temptation or become a drunkard from inherited 
dipsomania. But if, on the other hand, I take the man for 
what he is, without asking how he has come to be what he is, 
I leave the source at least of all the vast inequalities of which 
we complain. The difficulty, which I will not try to develop 
further, underlies, as I think, the really vital difference of 
method by which different schools attempt to answer the 
appeal for social justice. 

The school of so-called individualists finds, in fact, that equality 
in their sense is incompatible with the varied differences due 
to the complete growth of the social structure. They look 
upon men simply as so many independent units of varying 
qualities, no doubt, but still capable of being considered for 
political and social purposes as equal. They ask virtually 
what justice would demand, if we had before us a crowd of 
independent applicants for the good things of the world, and 
the simplest answer is to distribute the good things equally. 
If it is replied that the idle and the industrious should not be 
upon the same footing, they are ready to agree, perhaps, that 
men should be rewarded according to their services to society, 
however difficult it may be to arrange the proportions. But 
it soon appears that^ the various classes into which society is 
actually divided imply differences, not due to the individual 
and his intrinsic merits but to the varying surroundings in 
which he is placed. To do justice, then, it becomes necessary 
to get rid of these differences. The extreme case is that of 
the family. Every one probably owes more to his mother 
and to his early domestic environment than to any other of 
the circumstances which have influenced his development. 
If you and I started as perfectly equal babies, and you have 
become a saint and I a sinner, the divergence probably began 
when our mothers watched our cradles and was made certain 
before we had left their knees. Consequently the more thor- 
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ough-going designers of Utopia have proposed to abolish this 
awkward difference. Men must be different at their birth ; but 
we might conceivably arrange public nurseries which should 
place them all under approximately equal conditions. Then 
any differences would result from a man's intrinsic qualities 
and he might be said to be rewarded simply according to his 
own merits. 

The plan may be tempting but has its disadvantages. 
There are injustices, if we call all inequality injustice, which 
we can only attribute to nature or the unknown power which 
makes men and monkeys, Shakespeares and Stephens. And 
one result is that the character and conduct of human beings 
depends to a great extent upon circumstances, which are acci- 
dental in the sense that they are circumstances other than the 
original endowment of the individual. In this sense, maternal 
love, for example, is unjust. The mother loves her child be- 
cause it is her own, not because it is better (though of course 
it is better) than other children. So, as Adam Smith, I think, 
observed, we are more moved by our neighbor's suffering from 
a corn on his great toe than by the starvation of millions in 
China. In other words, the affections, which are the great 
moving forces of society, are unjust in so far as they cause 
us to be infinitely more interested in our own little circle 
than in the remoter members of humanity known to us 
only by report. Without discussing the "justice" of this ar- 
rangement, we shall have, I think, to admit that it is inevitable. 
For I, at least, hold that the vague and vast organism of 
humanity depends for its cohesion upon the affinities and at- 
tractions and not vice versa. My interests are strongest where 
my power of action is greatest. The love of mothers for 
children is a force of essential value and therefore to be culti- 
vated rather than repressed, for no force known to us could 
replace it. And what is pre-eminently true in this case is, of 
course, true to a degree in others. Burke stated this with ad- 
mirable force in his attack upon the revolutionists who ex- 
pounded the opposite principle of abstract equality. " To be at- 
tached to the subdivision, to love the little platoon we belong to 
in society, is the first principle," he says, " the germ, as it were, 
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of public affections. It is the first link in the series by which 
we proceed towards a love to our country and mankind." 
The assertion' that they desired to invert this order, to destroy 
every social link in so far as it tended to produce inequalities, 
was the pith of his great indictment against the French " meta- 
physical" revolutionists. They had perverted the general log- 
ical precept of the sufficient reason for all inequalities by con- 
verting it into an assuming of the equality of concrete units. 
They fell into the fallacy of which I have spoken ; and many 
radicals, utilitarians, and others have followed them. They 
assumed that all the varieties of human character, or all those 
due to the influence of the social environment, through whose 
structure and inherited instincts every full-grown man has 
been moulded, might be safely disregarded for the purpose of 
political and social construction. They have spoken, in brief, as 
if men were the equal and homogeneous atoms of physical 
inquiry and social problems capable of solution by a simple 
rearrangement of the atoms in different orders, instead of 
remembering that they are dealing with a complex organism, 
in which not only the whole order but every constituent atom 
is also a complex structure of indefinitely varying qualities. 
In the recognition of this truth lies, as I believe, the true 
secret of any satisfactory method of treatment. 

Does this fact justify inequality in general ? Or does not the 
principle of equality still remain as essentially implied in the 
Utopia which we all desire to construct ? We have to take it 
for granted that to each man the first and primary moving in- 
stinct is and must be the love of the little " platoon" of which 
he is a member; that the problem is, not to destroy all these 
minor attractions, to obliterate the structure and replace society 
by a vast multitude of independent atoms, each supposed to 
aim directly at the good of the whole, but so to harmonize and 
develop or restrain the smaller interests of families, of groups 
and associations, that they may spontaneously co-operate 
towards the general welfare. It is a long and difficult task to 
which we have to apply ourselves ; a task not to be effected by 
the demonstration or application of a single abstract dogma, 
but to be worked out gradually by the co-operation of many 
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classes and of many generations. If it is fairly solved in the 
course of a thousand years or so, I for one shall be very 
fairly satisfied. But distant as the realization may be, we may 
or rather ought to consider seriously the end to which we 
should be working. The conception implies a distinction of 
primary importance towards any clear treatment of the 
problem. We have, that is, two different, though not al- 
together distinct, provinces of what I may, perhaps, call or- 
ganic and functional morality. We may take the existing 
order for granted, and ask what is then our duty ; or we may 
ask how far the structure itself requires modification, and, if 
so, what kind of modification. A man who assumes the ex- 
istence of the present structure may act justly or unjustly 
within the limits so prescribed. He must generally be guided 
in a number of cases by some principle of equality. The 
judge should endeavor to give the same law to rich and poor ; 
the parent should not make arbitrary distinctions between his 
children ; the statesman should try to distribute his burdens 
without favoring one particular class, and so forth. A man 
who, in such a sense, acts justly may be described as up to 
the level of his age and its accepted established moral ideas, 
and is, therefore, entitled at least to the negative praise of not 
being corrupt or dishonest. He fulfils accurately the func- 
tions imposed upon him, and is not governed by what Bentham 
called the sinister interests which would prevent them from 
being effectually discharged for the welfare of the community. 
But the problem which we have to consider is the deeper and 
more difficult one of organic justice ; and our question is what 
justice means in this case, or what are the irrelevant consider- 
ations to be excluded from our motives of conduct. 

Between these two classes of justice there are distinctions 
which it is necessary to state briefly. Justice, as we generally 
use the word, implies that the unjust man deserves to be 
hanged or, at least, is responsible for his actions. What " re- 
sponsibility" precisely implies is, of course, a debatable ques- 
tion. I only need assume that, in any case, it implies that 
somebody is guilty of wrong doing for which he should re- 
ceive an appropriate penalty. But, on organic questions it is 
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not the individual but the race which is responsible, and we 
require a reform, not a penalty. An impatient temper leads 
us to generalize too hastily from the case of the individual to 
that of the country. We bestow the blame for all the wrongs 
of an oppressed nation, for example, upon the nation which 
oppresses. But, in simple point of fact, the oppressed nation 
generally deserves (if the word can be fairly used) to share the 
blame. The trodden worm would not have been trodden 
upon if it had been a bit of a viper. Whatever the duty of 
turning the second cheek, it is clearly not a national duty. 
If we admire a Tell or Robert Bruce for resisting oppressors, 
we implicitly condemn those who submitted to oppressors. 
If a nation is divided or wanting in courage, public spirit, and 
independence, it will be trampled down, and though we may 
most rightfully blame the tramplers, it is idle to exonerate the 
trampled. It is easy, in the same way, to make the rich 
solely responsible for all the misery of the poor. The man 
who has got the booty, is naturally regarded as the robber. 
But, speaking scientifically, that is, with the desire to state the 
plain facts, we must admit that if the poor are those who have 
gone to the wall in the struggle for wealth, then, whatever 
unjust weapons have been used in that struggle, the improvi- 
dence and vice and idleness have certainly been among the 
main causes of defeat. Here, as before, the question is not 
who is to be punished ? We can only settle that when deal- 
ing with individual cases. It is the question, what is the cause 
of certain evils, and here we must resist the temptation of 
supposing that the class which in some sense appears to profit 
by them, or, at least, to be exempt from them, has, therefore, 
any more to do with bringing them about than the class which 
suffers from them. 

The reflection may put us in mind of what seems to be a 
general law. The ultimate cause of the adoption of institu- 
tions and rules of conduct is often the fact of their utility to the 
race ; but it is only at a later period that their utility becomes 
the conscious or avowed reason for maintaining them. The 
political fabric has been clearly built up, in great part, by 
purely selfish ambition. Nations have been formed by ener- 
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getic rulers, who had no eye for anything beyond the gratifi- 
cation of their own ambition, although they were clear-headed 
enough to see that their own ambition could best secure its 
objects by taking the side of the stronger social forces and by 
giving substantial benefits to others. The same holds good 
pre-eminently of industrial relations. We all know how 
Adam Smith, sharing the philosophical optimism of his time, 
showed how the pursuit of his own welfare by each man tended 
by a kind of preordained harmony to contribute to the welfare 
of all. Since his time, we have ceased to be so optimistic and 
have recognized the fact that the building up of modern in- 
dustrial systems has involved much injury to large classes. 
And yet, we may, I think, in great measure adopt his view. 
The fact that each man was rogue enough to think first of 
himself and of his own wife and family is not a proof or a 
presumption that he did not flourish because, in point of fact, 
he was contributing (quite unintentionally, perhaps) to the 
comforts of mankind in general. What we have to reflect is 
that, while the bare existence of certain institutions gives a 
strong presumption of their utility, there is also a probability 
that when the utility becomes a conscious aim or a consciously 
adopted criterion of their advantage, they will require a cor- 
responding modification intended to secure the advantages at 
a minimum cost of evil. 

Premising these remarks as to the meaning of organic jus- 
tice, we can now come to the question of equality. Justice in 
its ordinary sense may be regarded from one point of view as 
the first condition of the efficiency of the social organ. In 
saying that a judge is just, we imply that he is so far effi- 
ciently discharging his part in society — the due application of 
the law — without reference to irrelevant considerations. He is 
a machine which rightly parts the sheep and goats — taking 
the legal definition of goats and sheep — instead of putting some 
goats into the sheep-fold, and vice versa. That is, he secures 
the accurate application of the purely legal rule. Organic jus- 
tice involves an application of the same principle because it 
equally depends upon the exclusion of irrelevant considera- 
tions. It implies such a distribution of functions and of main- 
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tenance as may secure the greatest possible efficiency of society 
towards some end in itself good. Society of course may 
be organized with great efficiency for bad or doubtful ends. 
A purely military organization, however admirable for its pur- 
pose, may imply a sacrifice of the highest welfare of the 
nation. Assuming, however, the goodness of the end, the 
greatest efficiency is of course desirable. We may, for our 
purposes, assume that the efficiency of a nation regarded as a 
society for the production of wealth is a desirable end. There 
are, of course, many other purposes which must not be sacri- 
ficed to the production of wealth. But power of producing 
wealth, meaning roughly whatever contributes to the physical 
support and comfort of the nation, is undoubtedly a necessary 
condition of all other happiness. If we all starve we can have 
neither art nor science nor morality. What I mean, there- 
fore, is that a nation is so far better as it is able to raise all neces- 
sary supplies with the least expenditure of labor, leaving aside 
the question how far the superfluous forces should be devoted 
to raising comparative luxuries, or to some purely religious or 
moral or intellectual purposes. The perfect industrial organi- 
zation is, I shall assume, compatible with or rather a condition 
of a perfect organization of other kinds. In the most general 
terms we have to consider what are the principles of social 
organization, which of course implies a certain balance be- 
tween the various organs and a thorough nutrition of all, 
while yet we may for a moment confine our attention to the 
purely industrial or economic part of the question. How, if 
at all, does the principle of equality or of social justice enter 
the problem ? 

We may assume in the first place, from this point of view, 
that one most obvious condition is the absence of all purely 
useless structures, whether of the kind which we call " survi- 
vals" or such as may be called parasitic growths. The organ 
which has ceased to discharge corresponding functions is 
simply a drag upon the vital forces. When a class, such as 
the old French aristocracy, ceases to perform duties while re- 
taining privileges, it will be removed, — too probably, as in that 
case, it will be removed by violent and mischievous methods, 
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— if the society is to grow in vigor. The individuals, as I 
Have said, may or may not deserve punishment, for they are 
not personally responsible for the general order of things; but 
they are not unlikely to incur severe penalties, and what we 
should really hope is that they may be in some way absorbed 
by judicious medical treatment, instead, of extirpated by the 
knife. At the other end of the scale we have the parasitic 
class of the beggars or thieves. They, too, are not personally 
responsible for the conditions into which they are born. But 
they are not only to be pitied individually but to be regarded 
in the mass as involving social disease and danger. More 
words upon that topic are quite superfluous, but I may just 
recall the truth that the two evils are directly connected. We 
hear it often said, and often denied, that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer. So far, however, as it is true, it 
is one version of the very obvious fact that where there are 
many careless rich people, there will be the best chance for 
the beggars. The thoughtless expenditure of the rich with- 
out due responsibilities provides the steady stream of so-called 
charity, — the charijy which, as Shakespeare (or somebody else) 
observes, is twice cursed, which curses him that gives and him 
that receives ; which is to the rich man as a mere drug to still 
his conscience and offer a spurious receipt in full for his 
neglect of social duties, and to the poor man an encourage- 
ment to live without self-respect, without providence, a mere 
hanger-on and dead-weight upon society, and a standing in- 
jury and source of temptation to his honest neighbors. 

Briefly, a wholesome social condition implies that every 
social organ discharges a useful function ; it renders some ser- 
vice to the community which is equivalent to the support 
which it derives ; brain and stomach each get their due share of 
supply ; and there is a thorough reciprocity between all the 
different members of the body. But what kind of equality 
should be desired in order to secure this desirable organic 
balance ? We have to do, I may remark, with the case of a 
homogeneous race. By this I mean not only that there is no 
reason to suppose that there is any difference between the 
innate qualities of rich and poor, but that there is the strong- 
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est reason for believing in an equality ; that is to say, more 
definitely, that if you took a thousand poor babies and a thou- 
sand rich babies, and subjected them to the same conditions, 
they would show great individual differences, but no dif- 
ference traceable to the mere difference of class origin. I 
therefore may leave aside such problems as might arise in the 
Southern States of America, or even in British India, where 
two different races are in presence ; or again the case of the 
sexes, where we cannot assume as self-evident that the organic 
differences are irrelevant to political or social ends. So far as 
we are concerned, we may take it for granted that the differ- 
ences which emerge are not due to any causes antecedent to 
and overriding the differences due to different social positions. 
If we can say justly (as has been said) that a poor man is 
generally more charitable in proportion to his means, or 
again that he is, as a rule, a greater liar or a greater drunkard 
than the rich man, the difference is not due to a difference of 
breed, but to the education (in the widest sense) which each 
has received. So long as that difference remains, we must 
take account of it for purposes of obtaining the maximum 
efficiency. We must not make the poor man a professor of 
mathematics, or even manager of a railway, because he has 
talents, which if trained, would have qualified him for the 
post ; but we may and must assume that an equal training 
would do as much for the poor man as for the rich ; and the 
question is, how far it is desirable or possible to secure such 
equality. 

Now, from the point of view of securing a maximum effi- 
ciency, it seems to be a clearly desirable end that the only 
qualities which should indisputably help to determine a man's 
position in life should also be those which determine his fit- 
ness for working in it efficiently. In Utopia, it should be the 
rule that each man shall do what he can do best. If one man 
is a game-keeper and another a prime minister, it should be 
because one has the gifts of a game-keeper and the other the 
gifts of a prime minister : whereas in the actual state, as we all 
know, the game-keeper often becomes the prime minister, 
while the potential prime minister is limited to looking after 
Vol. I. — No. 3 19 
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poachers. But I also urge that we must take into account the 
actual and not the potential qualities at any given moment. 
The inequality may be obviated by raising the grade of cul- 
ture in all classes, but we must not assume that there is an 
actual equality where, in fact, there is the widest possible 
difference. In short, I assert that it is our duty to try to make 
men equal; though I deny that we are clearly justified in 
assuming an equality. By making them equal, I do not of 
course mean that we should try to make them all alike. I 
recognize with Mill and every sensible writer on the subject, 
that such a consummation represents rather a danger than an 
advantage. I wish to see individuality strengthened not 
crushed, to encourage men to develop the widest possible 
diversity of tastes, talents, and pursuits, and to attain unity of 
opinion, not by a calm assumption that this or that creed is 
true, but by encouraging the sharpest and freest collision of 
opinions. The equality of which I speak is that which would 
result, if the distinction into organs were not of such a nature 
as to make one class more favorable than another to the full 
development of whatever character and talents a man may 
possess. In other words, the distribution into classes would 
correspond purely and simply to the telling off of each man 
to the duties which he is best fitted to discharge. The posi- 
tion into which he is born, the class surroundings which de- 
termine his development, must not carry with them any dis- 
qualification for his acquiring the necessary aptitude for any 
other position. It was, I think, Fourier who argued that a 
man ought to be paid more highly for being a chimney-sweep 
than for being a prime minister, because the duties of a sweep 
are the most disagreeable, — a position which some prime min- 
isters may perhaps see reason to doubt. My suggestion 
is that in Utopia every human being would be so placed as to 
be capable of preparing himself for any other position and 
should then go to the work for which he is best fitted. The 
equality as thus defined would, I submit, leave no room for a 
sense of injustice, because the qualities which determine a 
man's position would be the qualities for which he deserves the 
position, desert in this sense being measurable by fitness. 
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Discontent with class distinctions must arise so long as a 
man feels that his position in a class limits and cramps his 
capacities below the level of happier fortunes. Discontent is 
not altogether a bad thing, for it is often an alias for hope ; 
remove all discontent and you remove all guarantee for im- 
provement But discontent is of the malignant variety when 
it is allied with a sense of injustice; that is, of restrictions im- 
posed upon one class for no assignable reason. The only 
sufficient reason for classes is the efficient discharge of social 
functions. The difference between the positions of men in 
social strata supply some of the most effective motives for the 
struggle of life ; and the effort of men to rise into the wealthy 
or the powerful class is not likely to cease so long as men are 
men ; but they take an unworthy form so long as the ambi- 
tion is simply to attain privileges unconnected with or dispro- 
portioned to the duties involved, and therefore generate hatred 
to the social structure. If a class could be. simply an organ 
for the discharge of certain functions, and each man in the 
whole body politic able to fit himself for that class, the in- 
justice and therefore the malignant variety of discontent 
would disappear. Of course, I am speaking only of justice. 
I do not attempt to define the proper ends of society or regard 
justice in itself as a sufficient guarantee for all desirable re- 
sults. Such justice may exist even in a savage tribe or a low 
social type. There may be a just distribution of food among 
a shipwrecked crew, but the attainment of such justice would 
not satisfy all their wants. The abolition of misery, the 
elevation of a degraded class to a higher stage is a good thing 
in itself, unless it can be shown to involve some counterbal- 
ancing evil. I only argue that the ideal society would have 
this, among other attributes, and therefore that to secure such 
equality is a legitimate object of aspiration. 

I am speaking of " Utopia." The time is indefinitely dis- 
tant when a man will choose to be a sweep or a prime minis- 
ter according to his aptitudes, and be equally able to learn his 
trade whether he is the son of a prime minister or a sweep. 
I only try to indicate the goal to which our efforts should be 
directed. But the goal, thus denned, implies methods different 
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from that of some advocates of equality. They propose at 
once to assume the non-existence of a disagreeable difficulty 
and to take men as equal in a sense in which they are not in 
fact equal. To me the problem appears to be, not the instant 
introduction of a new system, but a necessarily long and very 
gradual process of education directed towards the distant 
goal of making men equal in the desirable sense ; and that 
problem, I add, is in the main a moral problem. It is idle to 
make institutions without making the qualities by which they 
must be worked. I do not say — far from it — that we are not to 
propose what may roughly be called external changes : new 
regulations and new forms of association, and so forth. On 
the contrary, I believe, as I have intimated, that this method 
corresponds to the normal order of development. The new 
institution protects and stimulates the germs of the moral in- 
stincts by which it must be worked. But, I also hold that no 
mere rearrangement does any permanent good unless it calls 
forth a corresponding moral change, and, moreover, that the 
moral change, however slow and imperceptible, does incom- 
parably more than any external change. 

If we assume our present institutions to be permanent, a 
slight improvement in moral qualities, a growth of sobriety, 
of chastity, of prudence and intellectual culture would make an 
almost indefinite improvement in the condition of the masses. 
If, for example, Englishmen ceased to drink, every English 
home might be made reasonably comfortable. The two kinds 
of change imply each other ; but it is the most characteristic 
error of the designers of Utopias to suppose a mere change 
of regulations without sufficiently attending to the moral 
implication. To attain equality, as I have tried to define the 
word, would imply vast moral changes, and therefore a long 
and difficult elaboration. We have not simply to make men 
happy, as they now count happiness, but to alter their views of 
happiness. The good old copy-books tell us that happiness 
is as common in poor men's huts as in rich men's palaces. 
We are apt to reply that the statement is a mockery and a lie. 
But it points to the consummation which in some simple 
social states has been partly realized and which in some dis- 
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tant future may come to be an expression of facts. It is con- 
ceivable surely that rich men may some day find that there are 
modes of occupation which are more interesting as well as 
more useful than accumulation of luxuries or the keeping of 
horses for the turf; that, in place of propitiating fate by sup- 
porting the institution of beggary, there is an indefinite field 
for public-spirited energy, in the way not of throwing crumbs 
to Lazarus, but of promoting national culture of mind, of spirit, 
and of body ; that benevolence does not mean simple self- 
sacrifice, except to the selfish, but the pursuit of a noble and 
most interesting career ; that men's duty to their children is 
not to enable them to lead idle lives, but to fit them for playing 
a manly part in the great game of life ; and that their relations 
to those whom they employ is not that of persons exploiting 
the energies of inferior animals, but of leaders of industry 
with a common interest in the prosperity of their occupation. 
People, no doubt, will hardly pursue business from motives of 
pure benevolence to others, and I do not think it desirable that 
they should. But the recognition that the pursuit of an honor- 
able business is useful to others may, nevertheless, guide their 
energies, make the mere scramble for wealth disreputable and 
induce them to labor for solid and permanent advantages. 
Such moral changes are, I conceive, necessary conditions of 
the equality of which I have spoken ; they must be brought 
about to some extent, if the industrial organism is to free 
itself from the injustice necessarily implied in a mere blind 
struggle for personal comfort. 

Moreover, however distant the final consummation may be, 
there are, I think, many indications of an approximation. 
Nothing is more characteristic of modern society than the 
enormous development of the power of association for par- 
ticular purposes. In former days, a society had to form an 
independent organ, a corporation, a college, and so forth, to 
discharge any particular function, and the resulting organ 
was so distinct as to absorb the whole life of its members. 
The work of the fellow was absorbed in the corporate life of 
his corporation and he had no distinct personal interests. Now 
we are all members of societies by the dozen, and society is 
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constantly acquiring the art of forming associations for any 
purpose, temporary or permanent, which imply no deep 
structural division and unite people of all classes and posi- 
tions. As the profounder lines are obliterated, the tendency 
to form separate castes, defended by personal privileges, and 
holding themselves apart from other classes, rapidly dimin- 
ishes; and the corresponding prejudices are in process of 
diminution. But I can only hint at this principle. 

A correlative moral change in the poor is, of course, equally 
essential. America is described by Mr. Lowell in the noblest 
panegyric ever made upon his own country, as " She that lifts 
up the manhood of the poor." She has taken some rather 
queer methods of securing that object lately, yet, however im- 
perfect the result, every American traveller will, I believe, 
sympathize with what Mr. Bryce has recently said in his 
great book. America is still the land of hope, — the land 
where the poor man's horizon is not bounded by a vista of 
inevitable dependence on charity; where — in spite of some 
superficially grotesque results — every man can speak to every 
other without the oppressive sense of condescension ; where 
a civil word from a poor man is not always a covert request 
for a gratuity and a tacit confession of dependence. " Alas," 
says Wordsworth, in one of his pregnant phrases, " the gratitude 
of men has oftener left me mourning" than their cold-hearted- 
ness ; because, I presume, it is a painful proof of the rarity 
of kindness. When one man can only receive a gift and 
another can only bestow it as a payment on account of a 
long accumulation of the arrears of class injustice, the rela- 
tions hardly admit of genuine gratitude on either side. What 
grates most painfully upon me, and, I suppose upon most of 
us, is the " servility" of man ; the acceptance of a beggar's code 
of morals as natural and proper for any one in a shabby coat. 
The more prominent evil just now, according to conservatives 
and pessimists, is the correlative one of the beggar on horse- 
back ; of the man who has found out that he can squeeze more 
out of his masters, and uses his power even without consider- 
ing whether it is wise to drain your milch cow too exhaustively. 

A hope of better things is encouraged by schemes for arbi- 
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tration and conciliation between employers and employed. 
But we require a moral change if arbitration is to imply some- 
thing more than a truce between natural enemies, and concilia- 
tion to be something different from that employed by Hood's 
butcher, when, after hauling a sheep by main force into the 
slaughter-house, he exclaimed, " There, I've conciliated him /" 
The only principle on which arbitration can proceed is that 
the profits should be divided in such a way as to be a suffi- 
cient inducement to all persons concerned to give their money 
or their labor, mental or physical, to promote the prosperity 
of the business at large. But the reconciliation can only be 
complete when the capitalist is capable of employing his 
riches with enough public spirit and generosity to disarm 
mere envy by his obvious utility, and the poor man justifies 
his increased wages by his desire to secure permanent bene- 
fits and a better standard of life. In Utopia, the question will 
still be, what plan shall be a sufficient inducement to the 
men who co-operate as employers or laborers, but the induce- 
ment will appeal to better motives and the positions be so far 
equalized that each will be most tolerable to the man best 
fitted for it. 

Here a vast series of .problems opens about which I can only 
suggest the briefest hint. The principle I now urge is the old 
one, namely, that the usual mark of a quack remedy is the 
neglect of the moral aspect of a question. We want a state of 
opinion in which the poor are not objects to be slobbered over, 
but men to help in a manly struggle for moral as well as material 
elevation. A great deal is said, for example, about the evils 
of competition. It is remarkable indeed that few proposals 
for improvement even, so far as I can discover, tend to get rid 
of competition. Co-operation, as tradesmen will tell us, is 
not an abolition of competition, but a competition of groups 
instead of units. Co-operative societies, I imagine, like all 
sensible people, buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market. They compete with tradesmen or with manufactur- 
ers and they compete on the old terms. " Profit sharing" is 
simply a plan by which workmen may take a direct share in 
the competition carried on by their masters. I do not men- 
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tion this as any objection to such schemes, for I do not think 
that competition is an evil. I do not doubt the vast utility of 
schemes which tend to increase the intelligence and prudence 
of workmen and give them an insight into the conditions of 
successful business. Competition is no doubt bad so far as it 
means cheating or gambling. But competition is, it seems to 
me, inevitable so long as we are forced to apply the experi- 
mental method in practical life, and I fail to see what other 
method is available. Competition means that thousands of 
people all over the world are trying to find out how they can 
supply me more economically and efficiently the wants of 
other people, and that is a state of things to which I do not 
altogether object. Equality in my sense implies that every 
one should be allowed to compete for every place that 
he can fill. The cry is merely, as it seems to me, an eva- 
sion of the fundamental difficulty. That difficulty is not that 
people compete but that there are too many competitors; 
not that a man's seat at the table has to be decided by fair 
trial of his abilities, but that there is not room enough to seat 
everybody. Malthus brought to the front the great stumbling- 
block in the way of Utopian optimism. His theory was 
stated too absolutely and his view of the remedy was un- 
doubtedly crude. But he hit the real difficulty, and every 
sensible observer of social evils admits that the great obsta- 
cle to social improvement is that social residuum, the parasitic 
class, which multiplies so as to keep down the standard of 
living and turns to bad purposes the increased power of man 
over nature. We have abolished pestilence and famine in their 
grimmest shape ; if we have not abolished war, it no longer 
involves usurpation or slavery, or the permanent desolation of 
the conquered; but one result is just this, that great masses can 
be regularly kept alive at the lowest stage of existence without 
being periodically swept away by a " black death" or a horde 
of brutal invaders. If we choose to turn our advantages to 
account in this way, no nostrums will put an end to poverty ; 
and the evil can only be met, — as I venture to assume, — 
by an elevation of the moral level involving all that is implied 
in spreading civilization downward. 
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The difficulty shows itself in discussions of the proper 
sphere of government. Upon that vast and most puzzling 
topic I will only permit myself one remark. In former times 
the great aim of reformers was the limitation of the powers 
of government. They came to regard it as a kind of bogy or 
extra-natural force which acted to oppress the poor in order 
to maintain certain personal privileges. Some, like Godwin 
of the " Political Justice," held that the millennium implied the 
abolition of government and the institution of anarchy. The 
early utilitarians held that government might be reformed by 
placing power in the hands of the subjects, who would use it 
only for their own interests, but still retained the prejudices 
engendered in their long struggle against authority, and held 
that its functions should still be gradually restricted on pain 
of developing a worse tyranny than the old. The govern- 
ment has been handed over to the people as they desired* 
but with the natural result that the new authorities not only 
use it to support their interests but retain the conviction of its 
extra-natural, or perhaps supernatural, efficacy. It is regarded 
as an omnipotent body which can not only say (as it can) that 
whatever it pleases shall be legal, but that whatever is made a 
law in the juridical sense shall at once become a law of nature. 
Even their individualist opponents, who profess to follow Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, seem often to regard the power of govern- 
ment, not as one result of evolution, but as something external 
which can constrain and limit evolution. It corresponds 
to a kind of outside pressure which interferes arbitrarily with 
the so-called natural course of development, and should there- 
fore be abolished. To me, on the contrary, it seems that gov- 
ernment is simply one of the social organs with powers strictly 
limited by its relation to others and by the nature of the sen- 
timent upon which it rests. There are obvious reasons, in the 
centralization of vast industrial interests, the " integration," as 
Mr. Spencer calls it, which is the correlative of differentiation, 
in the growing solidarity of different classes and countries, in 
the consequent growth of natural monopolies, which give a 
solid reason for believing that the functions of the central gov- 
ernment may require expansion. To decide by any a priori 
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principle what should be the limits of this expansion is, to my 
mind, hopeless. The problem is one to be worked out by ex- 
periment, — that is, by many generations and by repeated blun- 
dering. A fool, said Erasmus Darwin, is a man who never 
makes an experiment ; an experiment is a new mode of action 
which fails in its object ninety-nine times out of a hundred ; 
therefore wise men make more blunders, though they also 
make more discoveries than fools. Now experiments in 
government and social organization are as necessary to im- 
provement as any other kind of experiment, and probably still 
more liable to failure. One thing, however, is again obvious. 
The simple remedy of throwing everything upon government, 
of allowing it to settle the rate of wages, the hours of labor, 
the prices of commodities, and so forth, requires for success 
a moral and intellectual change which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. I will not repeat the familiar arguments which, to 
my mind, justify this statement. It is enough to say that there 
is no ground in the bare proposal for putting all manner of in- 
dustrial regulations into the hands of government, for sup- 
posing that it would not drag down every one into pauperism 
instead of raising everybody to comfort. I often read essays 
of which the weakness seems to be that while they purpose 
to establish equality they give no real reason for holding that 
it would not be an equality of beggary. If every one is to be 
supported, idle or not, the natural conclusion is universal 
pauperism. If people are to be forced to work by govern- 
ment, or their numbers to be somehow restricted by govern- 
ment, you throw a stress upon the powers of government 
which, I will not say, it is impossible that it should bear, but 
which, to speak in the most moderate terms, implies a complete 
reconstruction of the intelligence, morality, and conceptions of 
happiness of human beings. Your government would have 
to be omniscient and purely benevolent as well as om- 
nipotent, and I confess that I cannot see in the experience of 
those countries where the people have the most direct influ- 
ence upon the government, any promise that this state of things 
will be realized just yet. 

Thus I return to my conclusion, — to my platitude, if you 
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will. Professor Fawcett used to say that he could lay down 
no rules for the sphere of government influence, except this 
rule, that no interference would do good unless it helped peo- 
ple to help themselves. I think that the doctrine was char- 
acteristic of his good sense, and I fully subscribe to it. I 
heartily agree that equality in the sense I have given is a most 
desirable ideal ; I agree that we should do all that in us lies to 
promote it; I only say that our aims should be always in con- 
sistence with the principle that such equality is only possible 
and desirable in so far as the lowest classes are lifted to a higher 
standard morally as well as physically. Of course that im- 
plies approval of every variety of new institutions and laws, 
of co-operation, of profit sharing, of boards of conciliation, of 
educational and other bodies for carrying light into darkness 
and elevating popular standards of life : but always with the 
express condition that no such institution is really useful ex- 
cept as it tends to foster a genuine spirit of independence and 
to supply the moral improvement without which no outward 
change is worth a button. This is a truism, you may say. Yet 
when I read the proposals to get rid of poverty by summarily 
ordering people to be equal, or to extirpate pauperism by 
spending a million upon certain institutions for out-door relief, 
I cannot help thinking that it is a truism which requires to be 
enforced. The old political economy, you say, is obsolete ; 
meaning perhaps that you do not mean to be bothered with 
its assertions ; but the old economists had their merits. They 
were among the first who realized the vast importance of 
deeper social questions ; they were the first who tried to treat 
them scientifically ; they were not (I hope) the last who dared 
to speak unpleasant truths simply because they believed them 
and believed in their importance. Perhaps, indeed, they rather 
enjoyed the practice a little too much and indulged in it a little 
too ostentatiously. Yet I am sure that on the whole it was a 
very useful practice and one which is now scarcely as com- 
mon as it should be. People are more anxious to pick holes 
in their statement of economic laws than to insist upon the 
essential fact that after all there are laws, not " laws " made by 
Parliament but laws of nature, which do and will determine 
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the production and distribution of wealth, and the recognition 
of which is as important to human welfare as the recognition 
of physiological laws to the bodily health. Holding this faith, 
the old economists were never tired of asserting what is the 
fundamental truth of so- called " individualism," that after all we 
may say about the social development, the essential condition 
of all social improvement is not that we should have this or that 
system of regulations, but that the individual should be manly, 
self-respecting, doing his duty as well as getting his pay, and 
deeply convinced that nothing will do any permanent good 
which does not imply the elevation of the individual in his 
standards of honesty, independence, and good conduct. We 
can only say to Lazarus ; " You are probably past praying for, 
and all we can do is to save you from starving by any means 
which do not encourage other people to fall into your weak- 
nesses ; but we recognize the right of your class for any and 
every possible help that can be given towards making men of 
them and putting them on their legs by teaching them to 
stand upright." 

Leslie Stephen. 



